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Fresh arrangements 

.and I want of his own compositions 

it to be good.” Lady Day (1955) and Lady In as wen as his original keyboard style. 
Satin (1958), the album she believed Misty and Concert By The Sea (1957). 

was the best she’d ever done. Erroll Garner at his greatest. 



Recorded in '66 during 
his early jaaz guitar phase It’s Uptown 
and The George Benson Cookbook. 

The biggest seoop around 
for George Benson fans. 


Not since the Apollo in New York could you get entertainment value like this. 

Two record sets and double play cassettes for hours upon hours of swing. 
All original recordings. All digitally remastered. All at an amazingly low price. 

The CBS Diamond Series. 

Available fromHMV outlets or wherever good records are sold. 


Other artists include Tony Bennett, Doris Day. Aretha Franklin, Robert Johnson and Django Reinhardt. 

























NEWS* WIRED 


BLOOMSBURY FESTIVAL 


FESTIVAL FEVER GRIPS JULY JAZZ 

• Pendley, Capital, Swansea, Cambridge host major 

events 

IN ADDITION to the Jazz At The Manor festival at Pendley Manor, Herts (full 
details given last month), July sees several major live jazz events around the 


CAPITAL 

AS PART of the Capital Music Festival, London sees several concerts by jazz-related figures this 
month - including Fats Domino (15 July), Ray Charles (16), Art Blakey/Basie Band with Joe 
Williams (17), MJQ/Woody Herman All Stars with Dizzy Gillespie (18), Lee Ritenour (19) and Miles 
Dewey Davis (20). All concerts are being held at the Royal Festival Hall. 

PENDLEY 

THE LINE-UP remains as we gave it last month with, in addition, Bill Watrous, George Chisholm, 
Don Rendell & West London Big Band (4 July); and Daniel Ponce, Simply Red, Gl Brass 
International (5). 



THE CAMBRIDGE Festival has chosen to include a full week of jazz events as part of its 
programme this year - including an appearance by Stan Tracey's Big Band and a newly 
commissioned work from pianist Gordon Beck. 


• The full line-up of gigs is: 

Jack Daniels Band/Cayenne (Carnival Fair, 13) 
Errol Clark Trio (Don Pasquale's, 14) 

Cambridge City Jass Band (Man On The Moon, 15) 
Pete Jacobsen Quintet (Man On The Moon, 16) 
Peter Fraser Quartet (Man On The Moon, 17) 
Gordon Beck Quintet (University Arms, 19) 

Stan Tracey Big Band (Arts Theatre, 21). 


ALMEIDA FESTIVAL 

ISLINGTON'S ALMEIDA Theatre concludes 
its adventurous programme of contemporary 
music and performance with concerts of music 
by Vivier running up to 8 July. 


BUTCHER-DURRANT-RUSSELL 

THE LONDON-BASED trio of John Butcher (saxes), Phil Durrant (violin) and John Russell (guitar) 
play at Jackson's Lane Community Centre, Archway Road, on 5 July - as part of the Capital Radio 
Music Week Fringe. £2.50 (plus 30p membership) gets you in. 


THIS MONTH also sees a major series of new 
music concerts at London's Bloomsbury 
Theatre. The line-up of events is as follows: 
Laibach (8,9), Agnes Bernelle (10), Oscar 
McLennan (11), Frank Chickens & Mark 
Springer (12,13), Regular Music/Lol Coxhill & 
Steven Miller (15). Dagmar Kraus/Lol Coxhill 
& Brian Godding (16), James/Art Hammer 
Duo (17), Caroline Noh/Denise Black & The 
Kray Sisters (18), Moraz Bruford (19,20). 
Michael Nyman (22), Evan Parker & Derek 
Bailey (23), Davis Thomas & The Pedestrians 
(24,25), Lindsay Cooper's Music For Films/ 
Phil Minton (26), Kate Westbrook Ensemble 

All tickets are £4 and all shows begin at 


SWANSEA 

SWANSEA'S JAZZLAND Festival takes place 
over the weekend of 12-14 July, at the Patti 
Pavilion and Brangwyn Hall. Among the line¬ 
up: Spike Robinson, Pizza Express All Stars, 
George Melly & John Chilton (12); Humphrey 
Lyttelton, Georgie Fame (13); Wild Bill Davis 
Trio, Al Casey & Eddie Cleanhead Vinson 
(14). 



LEEDS PUNTERS can see Eddie Cleanhead 
Vinson play at the Trades Club on 27 July. 

The remainder of the bill is: chamber music by 
Vivier, Tremblay and Bryars (I July), 
Kopernikus (opera) (5/6 July) and Ondes 
Martenot & Choirs (8 July). Details from the 
Almeida (01 3594404). 

QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL 

SEVERAL ONE-OFF events at London's 
QEH of interest this month: Louis Armstrong 
Memorial Concert (6); Jazz in the London 
Youth Festival, featuring young jazz dance 
groups and orchestras (19); Ambit's evening 
of poetry and jazz, with Henry Lowther and 
friends (24); and Ova (25). 
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I N HIS On The Wire last month, Paul 
Gilroy lobs a fair few questions - 
and the odd sneer - my way. 

Answering them, I may well run the risk of 
rewriting, though I assure you not revising, the 
piece that caused the trouble in the first place, 
my article Black Masks. White Masks in Wire 1C 
A harder man might suggest that Paul didn’t 
actually read the piece but rather went over it 
with one of those undergraduate highlighting 
pens, picking out all the words likely to go off 
like Claymore mines when moved out of 
context. But then, I have a responsibility to 
make my points clearly and I'll assume that his 


fixed and undynamic understanding of a 
society. America has indeed found a place for 
its black population in its self-portrait but 
hardly yet a central place. At the same time, 
Paul claims that it has only been within 
“cultural institutions” that black America has 
been able to give voice to what Richard Wright 
called its tradition of bitterness. Nonsense. 
Black Americans are conspicuously not 


HEAVY WEATHER 


SECOND STORM 


BRIAN MORTON replies to Raul 
Gilroy’s article in last month’s issue 
and calls for an end to the “dumb 
show imposed on both history and 


dramatic progress. There are now a significant 
number of black mayors, even in traditionally 
racist cities; in the run-up to the 1984 election 
a black candidate made the first significant 
moves in the direction of the White House. 
This is not reducing democracy to the ballot- 
box; it is stating an incontrovertible fact. Why 
choose to ignore progress? The-worse-the- 
better radicalism is the most reactionary of all 

Paul talks of Afro-america. There is no such 
place. It makes no sense to declare UDI like 


I’s half-right in suggesting that the 


imprisoned black art in a narrow racial 
stereotype, characterised by anger, protest, 
violence. The missing half of the argument - 
the half which answers his later doubts - 
concerns that danger of confusing origins with 
nature, and description with prescription. My 
use of three white writers, Kerouac, Genet and 
Mailer was intended to highlight the way the 
stereotype was wielded. I was making a 
negative point. 

It seems hard to dub this "pseudo-erudition" 
without giving any impression of the use to 
which these three unfashionable names were 
being put. It was precisely my point that their 
(in Paul's words) “relationships to black life 
and experience have been ambiguous to say 


played a role in generating a future 
unimprisoned by the past. We now recognise 
that we may but need not be our fathers’ sons 
and mothers’ daughters. The present and the 
future are tied to the past but need not be 
replicas of it. I'd repeat that to insist on a view 
of jazz that doesn't take account of how far it 
has travelled is to condemn it to a bathetic 
self-repetition. Equally, it would be profoundly 
insulting to ignore the fact that jazz has 
become a wider property and that some of its 
most significant exponents have been white, 
not the white establishment, but figures no 
less alienated from the music and values of 
the Establishment. All emancipations are 
emancipations of all humanity, not of some 
subset of it. 

I’m uneasy with autobiography but consider 
this: given that my background is Scots-lrish 
Protestant, am I entitled to define my life and 
everything that I do in terms of the 
oppressions that my (very near, remembered) 
ancestors suffered at the hands of the English 
or the IRA? Does that past entitle me to claim 
' III do and say is the product of a 


fringe; culture of that sort is condemned to the 
twilight. Like everyone else, I carry the past 
round with me. Like everyone from a minority, 
or peripheral, culture, I am more aware of my 
’racial’ past than a member of the 
Establishment, for whom it is so tacit and 


why the Establishment, who cannot rememb 
the past, prolong its values. Those for whom 
the past is an active issue are by that fact 


•N THE WIRE 


tural tradition (in all its 
socio-historical complexity) and the 
assumption that that tradition is defined for all 
time by those origins. That sounds 
uncomfortably like a doctrine of original sin 
and is, blatantly, the wrong sort of 
prescription. The only interests served by 

- u - re oppressive 


To engage another of our points of 
contention, jazz has developed both “within 
and against” the history of black people in 
America. In my original piece, I quoted that 
phrase from black essayists James Baldwin 
and Ralph Ellison, what I had thought was a 
striking verbal echo. Paul asks: “against 
what?" I had tried to explain that, too: against 
the outward pressure of white society and the 
inner pressure of belonging to a stigmatised 
subset of that society. Equally, the jazz 
improviser pushes away from the confines of 
the group; he is held back by the harmonic 
demands of the group and, no less, by the 
‘violence’ or ‘anger’ established society 
’hears’ or chooses to assume is in the music. 

Paul is guilty of one major confusion and 


this in order to separate off a single thread of 
history and create a science fiction republic of 
the mind based solely on an ethnic culture. 
Black Americans are now- whatever their 
origins - Americans: saying this in no way 
denies their history; it merely recognises that 
they have a history, that they are not merely 
static shapes on a nationalist tableau. Black 
Americans are still routinely denied their 
rights, most fundamentally the right to be 
considered Americans. They belong in that 
sense to the wider underclass, the 
dispossessed, those excluded by the 
Establishment, whatever brand of proletariat 

y Improvisation is not a property of blood or 
skin or skull-type. It is, uniquely, the property 
of disestablished classes. No political or 
cultural Establishment ever improvised. 
Equally, as we can all see, black music and art 
have established traditions of their own which 
ito the stage beyond ‘mere’ 


asily co-opted, softened 


readily absorbed into the accepted syntax and 
is, in any case, the art of the possible - and 
thus allowable - rather than of the desirable 
and thus prohibited. Accept that black 
Americans have made great strides in political 


critical dignities and rights accorded to any 


a history that includes them and others. 

Accept finally that the two can’t be held to 
ransom for each other. 

The quickest way of denying the past is 
living there. My original piece was about 
masks, not faces, about a dumb-show 
imposed on both history and music. What is 
being obscured is no sort of "general, 
idealistic portrait of mankind" (portraits again) 
but precisely a shifting, dynamic process of 
change for which there are better metaphors 
and models than race and blood. Surely we’ve 
had enough of those?* 





.and now I’m playing 
from the heart 


CHARLES DE 

LEDESMA follows 

the Afro-Jazz 

trail as it winds 
through London’s 
music scene and 

talks to some of 
the expatriate 
musicians who 
are bringing a 
new African 
vibration to the 
circuit. 


t HOUGH MOST of the Africans 
featured here moved over to 
London in the 70s it is very apparent 
from most of their stories that years of hard 
graft - either within the orbit of the mainstream 

survivalism preceded the time when they got 
the opportunity to express their own musical 

As well as the individuals and bands 
spotlighted below a plethora of other combos 
are constantly rising and falling on the 
periphery of London’s jazz and community 
music scenes. Some but by no means all of 
those active at the moment are Kalimba, a 
kwela jazz band based in Brighton whose 
personnel is built around a community of 
South African exiles; Kabbala, who formed in 
'81 and blend highlife with Afro-funk; 
Supercombo who play uptempo Sierra 
Leonean rhythms; guitarist Abdul T Jay's 
African Culture with their intensive brand of 
soukous; Tony Allen, the ex-Fela cohort’s 
hectic juju-afrobeat; Ekome, from Bristol, who 
dance to quickfire West African ritual 
drumming; and Somo Somo led by Zairean 
Mose Fan Fan, who play crisp soukous and 
include a tremendous South African vocalist in 
Doreen Webster. 

Promoters like Ricky Stein, Neosam, Wilf 
Walker, the Womad Foundation and Julian 
Bahula wrestle with the logistics of bringing 
acts over from Africa. Small indies like 
Earthworks, Sterns, Oval, Africogram, TS 
Africa and Ebusia put out under-distributed, 
under-marketed but high quality slabs of vinyl. 
But on the grassroots level no single set up 
has done more for African music in London 
than Jenarko Arts in Dalston. 

Initially formed by Jazira founder manager 
Richard Austin and Ghanaian drummer Isaac 
Tagoe, Jenarko has blossomed over the last 
four years thanks as much to Urban Aid's 
Inner City Partnership Fund (which provides 
administrative and running costs) as to the 
300 people a week who use the classes and 
workshops in African music and dance. As 
well as Jazira, African Connection, 
Supercombo, Kabbala and African Culture 
have grown up through Jenarko. 

Richard Austin sees the Arts Centre’s main 
function when it comes to bands as providing 
the stepping stone towards agencies, gigs and 

arrangements. Jenarko have also been 
extremely important as a much needed public 
relations exercise which ranges from 
suggestions on voice and stage projection to 
technical and compositional aspects. 


the subsidy comes from Central Government 
and only a little from the GLC and Hackney 
council, although they are looking for new 
premises which would make more commercial 
ventures a possibility. If this comes about then 
Jenarko's vital role in stimulating African 
music here is likely to become even more 
influential and effective. 

DISTRICT SIX 

I ASK District Six founders and South African 
exiles Brian Abrahams, Mervyn Africa and 
Russell Herman if they, like Hugh Masakela 
will be returning to their country to play at 
independence. They laugh. "I guess so,” says 
Abrahams. “We certainly won’t be going back 
before then.” Escaping from South Africa in 
the seventies has meant that they lived 
through the thin end of apartheid's wedge for 
longer than their township jazz forbears 
Masakela, Ibrahim and co. The psychological 
and physical stains of oppression infuse their 

Brian Abrahams is a relaxed and carefully- 
spoken man who exudes an elder brother-like 
maturity. He started playing drums in the late 
fifties, sitting in on the Cecil May Quartet at the 
Catacombs nightclub in Cape Town. "Hearing 
music all around me was the best feature of 
my upbringing," he recalls. A few years later 
(circa ’62) he joined the Cape Coon carnival 
which toured all over S.A., a sort of lightweight 
precursor to King Kong. Abrahams developed 
a wide flexibility on drums ranging from 
indigenous folk rhythms to backing Nat King 
Cole crooners. “Then I spent seven years in 
Swaziland working in a variety band and 
various cool bebop outfits including the Roy 
Peterson Trio and the Howard Belling 
Quartet." 

Pianist Mervyn Africa and guitarist Russell 
Herman are younger, more animated and 
more angry. They grew up together in Cape 
Town and played in many and various 
incarnations, the most notable being Oswietie 
(Zulu for We Don’t Know). “If it hadn’t been for 
our teachers, who for the most part are rotting 

had the discipline, technique or direction to 
stick at being musicians or the confidence to 
leave," comments an embittered Russell 
Herman. 

“Robbie Jansen, a brilliant saxophonist, 
flautist and singer was a major inspiration; he 
and two of my oldest mentors, pianists Henry 
February and Chris Schilder, have never 
managed to leave. They are in effect under 
house arrest over there - yet they are 
musicians of the calibre of Dollar or Dudu!" 





he Afro-beat goes round an 






continued to play in the variety scene, getting 
a job up at the Mecca in Norwich playing pop 
standards. "None of it meant anything to me 
*" '* 1 “ it it before heading for London and 


liP Mervyn Aft 


London he quickly installed himself in 
Bahula's Jazz Africa, also playing with Zila. 
His piano technique developed at a 


evoking the beauty of South Africa with the 
same passionate lyricism of classic Ibrahim 
' - J ly, the beast of South 


’81 it went over the heads of most people here 
and surprised especially the musicians who 
heard it over in his home country of Nigeria. 


flourish into furious improvisations. 

Mervyn’s friend Russef. 

“District Six was the nam 
brought up in in Cape To\ 

’residential' purposes anymore - the 
authorities bulldozed it. Can you imagine what 

town doesn't exist anymore?" says Herman. 
"It seemed appropriate to call the band vr 


a thorough examination of the matrices of 


it wasn’t juju and it wasn’t afrobeat but it had a 
sound which they expected to be able to 
recognise. I’ve called my rhythm Afriki which 
includes in it the word Oriki ('deeper meaning’ 
i). It isn’t a copy of any existing 
.t a product of all my 


s follow-up LP has been a year in the 
making and he's taken on very few projects so 
as to give himself the time to finish it by June. 
“The feel of the new LP is different from 
Ajomase. I’m now the head of my family so in 
recent years I’ve had to frequently return to 
Nigeria. As I always listen to l“‘~ —~ 5 ~ 


an bring about. "Tracks c 
’ ’ ire us going back to our roots; 

• ” -ins Africa. “For many 


Gaspar Lawal’s new band Africa Oru - 
together since Womad ’82 - includes ex- 
Faranji Warrior Buki Leo Afolavi on tenor sa> 
and an ex-Fela Kuti guitarist, Oke Luis. But tl 
power in the sound revolves around the 


The new LP is coming out on Lawal’s C 
label in conjunction with the Sydney-run f 
label. "MartinJellis who used to be the Wj 


“Can you imagine what it’s 
like being told that your 
home town doesn’t exist 
any more?” 


Ashley on congas, Herman Asafo on bass and 
Kofi-Adu on drums. Kofi has been much in 
3 a percussionist since arriving in 


Elvin Jones, Elkie Brooks, Robert Palmer, 
Funkadelic and the Rolling Stones but 
regripped his roots when he joined Afro-rock 
band Clancy in 75.1 ask him whether it wasn’t 
hard to keep a rhythmic centre while playing 
with such an astonishing variety of musicians. 

“I’ve always listened to a wide range of 
music. Not just the dozens of rhythms across 
bar 1 ——'—d recently funk and 


many highlife-inspired bands like Jazira and 
Kabbala taking under their wings a wide range 
of styles which inevitably brings into question 
the identity of their music, that isn’t a bad thing 
at all. Kwabena clinches the argument. 

"African music can’t develop without a 
regard for its roots - it runs the danger of 
becoming absorbed and losing its charm and 
its history.” 

NEW EXPERIMENTS FROM A 
YOUNGER GENERATION 

MUSANA MUSA at twenty-eight is right at the 
forefront of the younger cache of African 



from patterns inherent in modern African pop. 
I was reminded of how rock'n’roll and r’n'b 


Both the spontaneity of Goonkay and roc 
patterns lie at the base of African Connect 
Two’s redefinition of Afro-Western music. 


essentially Goonkay. Drummer Paapa 

* as opposed to the lighter, 
hi-hat emphasis of African kit drummers." 

Likewise the two guitarists have contrasting 
backgrounds. Lead Len Jones is grounded in 
Afro-rock - a style which gathered momentum 
in the West and Central countries in the late 
' response to the true blue 
Franco sound - and rhythm 

jangly style. Add to this the strong, jazz voice 
of Delandria, Ray Carlass' explosive sax and 
■' ‘ ” ’’ trumpet, and there’s not a 
: -i African 



.. __ell Herman grin 

at each other. The excitement generated ’ 
* u eir need to play r -=- - - L ~ 


GASPAR’S DEEPER MEANING 

GASPAR LAWAL has the odd distinction of 
being the only London-based African musician 
to have played in a supergroup. It was nearly 
fifteen years ago when Ginger Baker’ 


most professional Afro-jazz ba 
Unlike many of the prime movers wunin me 
African musicians’ community, Kwabena 
prefers to not take on board the influences of 
too many other genres, whether African, 

our particular brand of highlife. Our concern is 
to travel further into the centre of Ghana’s 
indiaenous jazz music.” 

s personnel includes ex-Ronnie 
tetStu Hammer on’ 

Ghanaians Frank Williams on 


African music, not just to let a wider audience 

our music will develop. I don’t think there can 
be ’pure’ African music here in London - 


GEORGE LEE AND THE LOST 
ART OF DISCIPLINE 

“I’LL READILY admit that much of my life is i 







People think that I'm happy but I'm bearing a 
cross and I can t take it off my neck. ” 
Characteristically strong words from George 
Lee who, after thirty years playing sax and 
flute on countless sessions and with 
numerous bands, is now leading his own band 
Anansi and has his own label Ebusia - which 
earlier this year put out the first LP he’s ever 
recorded under his own byline. 

George Lee was bom in Ghana in 1938, 
joined the Ghanaian Messenger Dance Band 
at eighteen (they opened for Louis Armstrong 
when he toured Ghana in 1956) and went with 
them to the World Fair in Berlin in 1962. He 
didn't return to Africa and instead settled in 
London. In the late '60s he joined Johnny 
Nash's band Sons Of The Jungle and 
cultivated a reputation as an on-the-ball 
session saxophonist and flautist in the rock 
and reggae music worlds. 

In the seventies he wrote the music for the 


original Mikado soundtrack with a view to 

exhausting but inspiring exercise." 

But four years of Black Mikado had made 
Lee itchy for a return to his roots. It was at the 
Camden Festival in '81 that he made the 
chance encounter which helped him to clarify 
where he should be musically. He found 
himself sharing the stage with Chris 
McGregor. "Right from the first moment when 
we started playing I felt an electricity between 
us. After playing together a few more times 
and getting to know each other I realised that 
Chris was re-connecting me with the Africa I'd 
lost; our playing seemed to be saturated by 


"I always thought the Brotherhood Of 



B of B compositions has changed - the 
material we played in Mozambique was very 
structured by comparison." 

If George Lee's impact on B of B isn't easy 
to judge, McGregor's on Anansi is very 
apparent. He's played piano at quite a number 
of Anansi gigs after their formation a year ago 
- a tape of 'Nakinye' recorded at the 100 Club 
shows the quickfire empathy between piano 
and Lee's tenor. Lee's fellow cohorts in 
Anansi are South Africans Robert Payne on 
piano and Ernest Mothle on bass and 
Ghanaians Kof-Adu (who also plays in Highlife 
International) on drums and Nana Tsiboe on 

The method of the music amply 
demonstrated by the charming single 
'Seashells' is a thoroughgoing merger of West 
African rhythms with jazz-funk’s laidback 


sax and flute solos and Payne's busy piano. 

For the future George Lee is optimistic. 
"Ebusia has so many plans. We intend to put 
out Robert Payne's debut LP and perhaps a 
live recording of the Brotherhood before 
Anansi's follow up. I'm off to Ghana in June to 
record a highlife LP and hopefully the long- 
projected Anansi tour of Africa will happen 
later in the year.” George Lee s confidence 

long time learning his craft and all the signs 
point to a busy and fruitful period ahead. ■ 



LE MANS FESTIVAL 
18-21 April 

UNEXPECTEDLY, THIS year's Le Mans Jazz 
Festival, or Europa Jazz Festival as it was 
officially called, received a tremendous boost 
of publicity. It started amid controversy about 
its poster, which showed 12 arrows carrying 
the colours of European countries flying in the 
direction of a black drummer. The arrows and 
the colours symbolizing European countries 
taking part in the festival, the black drummer 
symbolizing American-born jazz. 

There is no question that by choosing this 
poster festival organiser Armand Meignan 
wanted to say that jazz, which was in the 
beginning of the century a purely American art 
form, has become successfully integrated into 
the European musical fabric. The poster was 
supposed to be funny and colourful; however, 
some black American musicians living in 
France saw in this poster a racist and 
chauvinist image. They were supported by 
some white European musicians, and the row 

newspapers were writing about the poster and 
Le Mans Jazz. The scandal ultimately 
splashed over the national borders with Mike 
Zwerin’s article in the International Herald 

visual indicator of integrated spirit became an 

Notorious publicity alone could certainly not 
account for a big, appreciative crowd which 
filled the magnificent Abbaye de L'Epau 
almost to capacity every day of the festival. 
Predictably, as soon as the music started the 

music, however, will linger on. 

Greek piano player Sakis Papadimitriou 
gave an illuminating, brilliant performance. He 


spent most of the time bending over the 
strings of the instrument and got to the keys 
only for two short pieces. There is nothing new 
in playing with the strings of the piano, of 

Papadimitriou starts doing it, it is not just 
picking and plucking, noodling and doodling. 
He studied the anatomy of the strings for more 
than a decade, and he can produce any sound 
he wants. Those strings respond to Sakis' 
caressing touch with a multitude of sounds, 
evocative of an organ, a guitar, or both played 
simultaneously. His pieces unavoidably shape 
themselves into some kind of sensible 

coloured by the undercurrent of Byzantine, 
Mediterranean moods. He is proud to be 
Greek, and he is not ashamed to say it 
through his music. 

Sakis Papadimitriou appeared on the stage 
again on the last day of the festival in a quartet 
led by violinist Carlos Zingaro of Portugal. The 
other members of the quartet were French 
bassist Jean Bolcato and Swiss saxophonist 
Daunik Lazro. The group had the apporopriate 
title: EUROPA QUARTET. 

So great was the unity of these musicians 
that it was a shocking surprise to find out after 
the performance that they had never played 
together before and met only hours before the 

magic. It had everything that new music has to 

art based on collective spirit, full of events and 
unpredictable turns. They developed dense 

each other brilliant solos. 

Listening to the cassette recording after the 
concert Daunik Lazro exclaimed: “I can't 
believe it! It is written music!” The audience 













work, which he still plays with as much 
engagement as ever. But the quality of his 
soloing was relatively unremarkable until the 
band shifted into a fast, boppish blues for 
which the leader adopted a solid guitar with 
the sound quality of a fifties Duane Eddy 

Metheny revealed two of his strongest suits 
by this means. One is that he is a linear 
improviser of considerable ingenuity, despite 


to their social customs and the beautiful music 
of the kooraa, baloo and the haunting fiddle 
music played on the naaneeru. Commentary 
was provided by Sidia Jatta, a Mandinka 
scholar. Maybe the Commonwealth Institute in 

Village, where many of the Mandinka 
instruments and accompanying musicians can 

Muddy shots of steel foundries and 


LIVE WIRE 


the occasionally bland, movie-music image of 
his work, and his long blues solo included a 
good deal of fresh, muscular phraseology. 

The other is that he is a tireless and audacious 
experimenter with sound textures, particularly 
in the splicing together of unlikely 
combinations of sound quality and idiom. Bop 
as played by a First Wave rock 'n' roll band 
was a breath of fresh air considering the 
hushed, closeted, rather apologetic tone in 
which the idiom is usually dealt with on the 

All the more orchestral and sophisticated 
representations of Metheny's fascination with 
texture were subsequently elaborated on in 
the band's long set, moving through the 
ethereal, spacious, synthesiser music of the 
“As Falls Wichita" era, through the crisp, taut 
elegance of “Offramp”, up to the present 
fusion of most of the work of the past five 
years in “First Circle”. In the midst of it, the 
guitarist played a lengthy, frantic free passage 
which was vigorous, but not a comfortable 
idiom for a player so unambiguously devoted 
to completely orthodox harmonic principles. 

In jazz terms, Metheny always presents a 
quandary, since much of the improvising 
energy is cramped by the sheer volume of 
written material, the suffocating plushness of 
the electronic orchestration and the pressures 
of a record-promoting tour towards presenting 
a package of all the band’s saleable virtues. 
But jazz fans would be unwise to write off 
Metheny as just a travelling salesman with a 
guitar. Me is a consummately musical artist, 
his interests undeniably not limited purely to 
improvisation, and he is helping to bring 



REPERCUSSIONS-A 
CELEBRATION OF AFRICAN 
AMERICAN MUSIC 
Channel 4 

TO CONDENSE a Celebration of African 
American music into a series of seven one- 
hour programmes was, even for Channel 4, an 
over-ambitious project prompting the 
inevitable question of what had been left on 
the cutting-room floor or whatever is today's 

Directors Geoffrey Haydon and Dennis 
Marks let the music of each programme tell its 
own story, thereby preventing treatment of the 
series as a "history of black music”. However, 
despite this well-intentioned philosophy and 
the acceptance that music is the universal 
language of mankind, there were times when 
the “roots" were not sufficiently exposed; and 

acappella gospel quartet tradition, was certainly 
marred by lack of commentary. 

Bom Musicians, the opening programme, 
presented the music of Mandinka society in 
the Gambia: musical inheritance of the jalis 
(folk-tellers) within that society, an introduction 


coalmines of Bessemer, Alabama, set the 
scene for programme two, On The Battlefield. 
These industries have supplied the livelihood 
and means of support for many gospel 
quartets which have flourished in this area, 
reaching back to the 1920's. We met the 
Sterling Jubilee Quartet (formed in 1940), 
giving tuition to the young Birmingham 
Sunlites, who follow the acappella tradition. 
There was a short glimpse of the old "lining 
out” preaching, which should have been 
elaborated upon. The Four Eagle Gospel 
Singers sang the old hymn “On the Battlefield 
- Waiting for the Lord”; then came Memphis 
groups the Harps of Melody (a female quartet) 
and the magnificent Pattersonaires, raising 
the roof with “Old Landmark". A finale by the 
Sterling Jubilees “When My Saviour Calls My 
Name" and ... just as things were truly 
hotting up, it was all over! 

Legends of Rhythm and Blues took us to the 
American West and Johnny Otis, proclaiming 

Church that “rhythm and blues started in Los 
Angeles in the early 40s”. 

This ingenuous statement ringing in our 
ears, we were off on a tour of predominantly 
white LA clubs and bars, a scene which 
appears both drastic and plastic. 
Counterpointing this case came the 
reminiscences of musicians such as Lloyd 
Glenn and Lowell Fulson, both of whom live in 
LA, the superb piano and singing of Charles 
Brown and the saxophone acrobatics of Big 
Jay McNeely. The film conveyed an easy, 
West Coast living to be earned in the bars and 
clubs for stars of Rhythm and Blues, despite 
Big Mama Thornton's appearance at the 
Varieties Arts Theatre which was a sad event, 
being filmed so near to her death in July 1984. 
Joe Liggins (Mr Honeydripper) and the 
magnificent Margie Evans, a statuesque 
Bessie Smith of a woman belting out blues, 
made up for the short-comings of downtown 
LA and this superficial film. 

Sit Down and Listen, the story of Max 
Roach, had its roots in the church, Mount 
Carmel Baptist in North Carolina and the 
Concord Baptist in Bedford-Stuyvesant, New 
York, where the young Roach was provided 
with his first drum kit. There were the oh-too- 
brief reminiscences of meetings with Duke 
Ellington and contemporaries Charlie Parker, 
Lester Young, Miles Davis etc, all of which 
could have filled a seven-part series, let alone 

in the film. We saw this eloquent, elegant man, 
speaking to an earnest high school audience 
about “what’s going on in your head when 

to groups of sentences, making a paragraph. 9 
It has a story... and the story is the character 
of the piece itself.” 

We saw the private side of Max Roach in his 
New York apartment; his reflections of black 
politics in America; and Max Roach the master 
drummer, working with his Quartet (Odean 
Pope, Tyrone Brown and Cecil Bridgewater), 
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A QUIET SCREAMER FROM MISSISSIPPI 


The saxophonist who’s been a 
heartbeat in Sun Ra’s Arkestra for 
decades is a seminal part of modern 
jazz — yet he re 
enigmatic figu 
interview, VAL \ 
about Ra, Colti 
dedication to r 
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“I thought—now here I am, ain’t got a quarter in my pocket 
—and here’s John Coltrane asking me to show him my stuff!” 


acknowledgement of his debt has become 
more widely known. 

Sitting in his cluttered room at the 
Philadelphia house he shares with Sun Ra 
and other members of the Arkestra, John 
Gilmore talked about his relationship with 


Coltrane and the important role Sun Ra played 
in both their lives. Outside the sun was shining 



patterns in different colours and hung with 


was one of total dedication to music. 

Gilmore’s saxophone lay on the bed beside 
him, oddly naked without its mouthpieces, an 
open folio of guitar music was propped up on a 
music-stand. The cupboards bulged with 
clothes, books on musical and spiritual 
matters lay everywhere. 

Gilmore, born in Mississippi but raised in 
Chicago from the age of two, speaks slowly in 
the deep, sonorous tones of the Black 
Southside. He has a gentleness of expression 
that belies his ferocious approach to the 
saxophone. After the set at Birdland, he 
recalled, Coltrane insisted on an on-the-spot 
lesson. Understandably, the impoverished 
saxophonist was reluctant. "I thought - now 

pocket - and here's John Coltrane asking me 
to show him my stuff. I know he’s bound to 
record it and I ain’t gonna be recording but I 
have to think about it from another 

New York to be egotistical but not for you. If 
you're egotistical, they’ll put the clamps on 

way the musicians are in New York - you can 
be ever so good but if they don't like you 
personally, you won’t work. I knew that if I 
refused, they’d say, ‘Oh, he’s a big egotist¬ 


recuperate and next time he came back, 
Coltrane was with him. 

Gilmore went down to the gig with his horn 
and asked to sit in. He played accompanied 
only by Paul Chambers and Philly Joe Jones 
while Coltrane listened intently from the side 
of the stage. Afterwards he told Gilmore, "You 
have a very nice technique in getting through 
the horn", but his own efforts were not so well 
received by the audience. 

says Gilmore. “He was having his drink and 
drug problems and actually would be 
searching for a lot of things that he couldn’t 
make on his hom. He had the sketch of what 
he wanted to do then but he’d be missing a lot 
of times. The people in Chicago didn't like him 
too much because they were used to hearing 
cats make what they try to do - especially 
around Chicago! But it was really that Trane 
was searching and he was so untogether in 
his personal thing - frustrated and whatnot.” 

Coltrane’s search eventually led him, as it 
had so many other frustrated musicians, to 
Sun Ra. Pat Patrick, who had known Coltrane 
since the days when he played alto, called 
Sun Ra and introduced the two musicians. 
“Sun Ra played some of his tapes to Trane 
over the phone and Pat gave Trane some 
records and some of Sun Ra's philosophy. At 
that time he used to print little pamphlets and 
papers instructing people on biblical 
interpretations and things that they had never 
thought of.” 

Coltrane was sufficiently influenced by Sun 

alcohol and narcotics intake. “He gave up all 
his vices and came out playing like a champ!” 
recalls Gilmore. "I heard the record and I said, 
Who is that ? That the same cat that was with 
Miles?’ And he was cooking like he really 
wasn’t the same cat. From that point on he 


going to freeze up!’. I said No, that wouldn’t be 
wise. So the best thing I could do was to try to 

The two musicians went backstage and 
Gilmore played for a few minutes - “Just a few 
phrases and a few rhythms" - and Coltrane 
was impressed. So much so that he was to 


Birdland session, Gilmore went to hear 
Coltrane at the Jazz Gallery. "I’ve listened to a 
lot of folks, I’ve borrowed a lot of ideas from 
folks, but you’re the only one that I never get 
tired of the way you play," Coltrane told him. “I 
never get tired of trying to investigate what 
you’re doing. After a while, l just drops the 


iconoclastic blues masterpiece, "Chasin’ the 
Trane", from the little demonstration. To the 
other musicians, though, the connection was 
common knowledge. As Gilmore put it, "I’d be 
jamming round somewhere and Sonny Red or 
someone would come in. He’d say, John 
Gilmore, it’s a damn shame. John Coltrane 
done stole all your stuff behind you!’. People 
would say: ‘l hear that little sound he’s trying 
to get that's yours, John. Trane’s trying to get 
that sound you got!’. They always thought that 
I had a unique sound. And they could hear that 
Trane was trying to get whatever it was." 

Gilmore first met Coltrane when the latter 
was playing with Miles Davis. Ironically, he 
himself had been the tenor player in a band 
Davis formed in Chicago before his classic 
quintet of the Fifties. With Andrew Hill on 
piano, Wilbur Ware on bass and Phil Thomas 
on drums, Gilmore and Davis rehearsed 
frequently. On the opening night of the 
engagement, though, the trumpeter was 
incapacitated and the band folded. Davis 
stayed in Chicago for a month or so to 


stuff I still dig.” Shortly after, Gilmore saw him 
at the Apollo Theatre in Harlem. Coltrane told 
he he was going to come along to an Arkestra 
rehearsal but when he turned up, only Gilmore 
and fellow reedman Marshall Allen were there, 
running through ideas with the rhythm section. 

“He talked and wanted to look at my bass 
clarinet,” says Gilmore. “He didn’t know I 
played bass clarinet and he stayed around 
about an hour or two. And from then on, I’d 
just be seeing him every now and then but we 
didn’t have too many long conversations 
except for right before he died.” 

The last occasion the two saxophonists’ 
paths crossed was when the Arkestra was 
playing in Brooklyn. They had just finished 



stringed instrument Sun Ra had bought for 
Gilmore. Then he went in to the club to talk to 
the leader. “He told him that the ideas he had 
been getting from the cosmos weren’t coming 
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Ra was Dlavina thinas like 'Out of Nowhere’ 
and 'I Can't Get Started’ but he’d slip one of 




Lasted 

“Dexter Digs In”, Coleman Hawkins's 
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and everything.” When Gilmore first: 
playing with Sun Ra, the leader was 
pioneering the concept of two drumrr 
playing together. Robert Barry and h 
students, Bugs Cochrane or Jim Her 
often played in tandem ar 
Herndon's instrument, the tympani, was not 
only an innovation, it was to influence Max 
Roach to record with other orchestral drums. 
Sun Ra has always concerned himself with 
drums, what he calls "the roots of the music”, 
and is partially responsible for influencing so 
many groups to add other percussion in the 
Sixties. Gilmore found the experience a 

"If you listen to a record, you can’t tell 
there’s two on there because Robert Barry 
and Bugs Cochrane, they play so well 
together. There’s no ego thing like, Til outdo 
you’, it's very nice. If you have egotistical cats 
that want to outplay each other, you get 
confusion in the rhythm section." 

Later, Gilmore started playing drums 
himself. Clifford Jarvis, the band’s regular 
drummer, kept his drums set up at East Third 
Street when the Arkestra was living in New 
York. Whenever he went out, Gilmore 
practised surreptitiously. Jarvis often had 
paying gigs elsewhere so would take his 
drums with him. Eventually Sun Ra decided to 
buy Gilmore a drum-kit and he started playing 
regularly with the band. “When Clifford Jarvis 
would come in late, we'd already be playing. 
He'd come in, slinging his drums around - 
mad - and I just got into the habit of playing. If 


cat because if he hadn’t been playing with us, 
there was no way he could know the rhythms." 
‘ i’s recording of “My Brother the 





from getting tired. With a lirr 
most of the bands have, after playing the 
same thing for a year, they get tired. Sun Ra’s 
music is always fresh. In fact, I’d say that we 
' our most beautiful things at 



ne consideration as everybody 

__e looked upon with respect 

and they travel right along with the band - 
unless they try to start some trouble in the 
organisation and he might have to let them 
go." 

Nevertheless, when the Arkestra hits town, 
the impression is not that of the usual touring 
band, accompanied by friends and lovers. It 


ire and have the 

they want to deprive him of his talent and stop 
him from playing, he’s got to look at it that way 
because his main interest is in keeping his 
band together. If it's the type of woman who 
be planning and scheming to get you a 
day-job - like, I think they’re hiring at the Post 
Office, aren’t they?... and I could do a little 
something on the side’ - they have women 
like that. They like the man but they don't like 
the music and the dues that have to be paid 
with it, and that’s all he guards against. And, 
plus, there's rehearsals - he don’t want no 
woman keeping musicians from rehearsals. 
When it’s time to rehearse, and if you have a 
date, you just have to cancel.” 

Gilmore agrees that there have been 
occasions when he has felt restricted, but in 
the long run, because of what the musicians 
have been able to accomplish as a unit, such 
discipline is positive. "When you look at it, it’s 
hard but it makes sense. It could be no other 


walking around poor, got no money, gc 
~ mn\ I had to get out an 


they were the first records that got over there.” 

The secret of Sun Ra's success is that 
whether the gigs arrive or not, the band plays 
‘—“* ir almost every day. The dedication of 


Sun Ra’s energy level is legendan 
the fact that he is well into his sixties, the 
leader survives on cat-naps and expects the 

“He runs us into the ground!” laughs 
Gilmore. “We’ll come in from a place like 
Baltimore, everybody else hit the bed but he 
stays up, goes in the studio, practising. We’ll 
be rehearsing for twelve hours sometime 
he may take a nod, you know, but he’ll wake 
up right on the passage. Keeping up is hard. 
I've been moving pretty fast but you have to 
be sort of on the same vibe to keep up. You 
have to be studying and that takes a certain 
amount of discipline.” 

Although many musicians come to Sun Ra 
to learn and benefit from the intensive musical 
experience he has to offer, not all of them are 
equal to his rigorous demands. "After a while, 
they realise that if they want to stay, they have 
to form their life around what he expects,” 
says Gilmore. “Plus, you have to be ready to 
rehearse at any hour, so that means you can’t 
go to New York or New Jer , 
to see a girl or something like that. Y< 


and you have 


earsing to keep 


been beneficial in matters other than music 
itself. As Gilmore explained, “There have 
been members in this band who’ve been out 
id they’ve completely recuperated. 

en sit on the drums. I 


month and a half, he was playing. Now, 
Pharoah Sanders is no dummy - he’s had a 
little kidney problem, and whenever he sees 
us, you see him pick up his horn and play wit 


/in tune with Sun Ra. 

:ould have worked the same way v 
. His whole history could have bee 
langed if he had done what he said he 


line that poverty keeps musicians on their toes 
but not everyone welcomes that. Restrictions 
on personal relationships are another matter, 
however - small wonder one man likened the 

have family responsibilities but, by and large, 
says Gilmore, those with children avoid the 
Arkestra, "Now and then, though, some cats 


Despite the continuing lack of adequate 
financial reward, Gilmore feels that playing 
Sun Ra's music has made his life worth while. 
"What we’ve been doing is of benefit to the 
people. Some people listen to the music and it 
helps them. It’s got a lot of happiness and love 




y - Sun 


en highly rewarding." 










GREG 

takes a listen 
the still-neglected 
pianist and compose 
whose posthumou 
fame is growing 
by the year. 


Herbie 

Out Of The 





WHO MADE THE THIRD 


RLD 


for his composing. Instead he began a round 
of sidoman jobs, with bands led by Snub 
Mosley, Rex Stewart, Mi# Larkins and 
innumerable rhythm and blues outfits. It was 
1952 be'ore he had the chance to record 
under his own name, in a quartet tor the small 
Hi-Lo label, later absorbed by Savoy. After 
that, three years were to pass before he 
recorded for Blue Note, which remains the 
main body of his work, before a final session 
for Bethlehem in 1957. Then it was back to the 
usual round of small group jobs, and it is one 
of these, in. the band of Joe Thomas, that 
appears as part of an Atlantic album - 
ironically, this record represents the everyday 
Nichols in the bread and butter sense, and it 
was his last recorded appearance. Nichols 
died of leukaemia in New York in April of 1963. 
He was forty-four. 

The definitive essay on Nichols is 
: indisputably that in A.B. Spellman s book Four . 
Lives in the BeBop Business (McGibbon and 

lot that this was 

■nuch benefit to the pianist, 

the publication of the book. One of tP 
foremost admirers of Nichols was the 
trombonist Roswell Rudd; Rudd encounterr 
I Nichols at a loft session and then found I 
I himself in the same pick-up group. From I 


play Nichols’ music, which the pianist had 
scored'for trombone- Rudd recalls in his 
affectionate sleeve note for the Blue Note 
reissue how Nichofs was delighted at Rudd's 
' improvising attempts on the pianist's music, 



... S background had much to,do 

• eibith his outlook, as witness his own view - 
1 “Think of what can be done with the sounds of 
the multiple counterpoint of Hindemith, the 
^ neo-classic polytonality of Shostakovich and 
| Piston and the melting of the vast musical 
devices which Bartok loved to use at random 
and which makes his kaleidoscopic style 
■ come closest to jazz." From this it's easy to 
see that Nichols' compositions rah against the 
tide Of popular appeal, desjfe their 
symmetrical balance of theme and variations 
and lack of eccentncity. The most outstanding 
feature is the use of tempo and the fightly 
contained figures of the right hand, and while 
the left hand follows the bop tradition of $pare 
injected notes, there is more left hand in 
.i the bpp (or ( 


recordings, but even these may now have 
be searched for. The four 1952 sides wert 
The Modern Jazz Piano Album (Savoy 
SJL2247), whilst the quintessential Blue 
Notes of 1955/56 are on The Third World 
(Blue Note BNLA 485 H2). E< 
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If 


i 


on’s highlight was the 

near-gospel shouting and ringing guitar, wh 
Ray’s piano underlined the link with gospel. 
The record's effect on black singing styles 



on musicians: Sam “The 
Man” Taylor on tenor, Mickey Baker on guitar, 
Connie Kay (later of the Modern Jazz Quartet) 
on drums. The six tracks recorded spanned a 
range of currently popular r&b styles. “Funny 
But I Still Love You" could have been by the 
McSon Trio. “Sinner’s Prayer” (a cover of 
. ....... ~ .^ i0n - s hit) and “ Los i n g Hand” were 


n’t getting a fair crack 
of the whip when it came to women. 

But the crucial track was “Mess Around”, 
composed by Ahmet Ertegun; the riotous 


, . . ir. Both “I Got a V_ 

and “This Little Girl of Mine" reached number 
• -le Billboard r&b chart, and Ray 


-1 (both blind, like Ray), 

Ray Charles’ eclecticism was paying off. 

change his music, ne 


when the record topped the r&b charts, and 
even spent three months on the pop charts? 
Shortly after this success, ABC Records 


m Moving On”, fi 
Charles’ enthusiasms. Early hits with the 

sensitive (or cloyingly sentimental) version of 
Hoagy Carmichael’s “Georgia on my Mind”. 
This last gave Ray his second gold disc. 


of the Clovers' hit; the track came from a big 
band LP produced by Quincy Jones, and Ray 
" ' on ABC, Ray 
released “Hit the Road, Jack", a song written 
by Percy Mayfield, a West Coast blues/r&b 
~ ly had met when he was on 
the’road with Fulson in the early ’5C 


romps behind Ray’s infectiously libidinous 
voice. “Mess Around” is full-grown rock’n’roll, 
but this is still 1953, so it was called r&b. 

Ray was back recording in New Orleans in 
December 1953 - and this time under the 
billing of “Ray Charles and His Orchestra". 


Raelets, Mary Ann Fisher sang on "What Kind 


also, as on “What Kind of Man ...?”, to pi 
the part of the eternally nagging woman, ti 
to make Ray walk the line. They added 
enormously to the wordly humour of some 


The Atlanta session took place during the 
middle of a tour; “I Got a Woman” was one of 
the results. Renald Richard, one of a host of 
talented songwriters who worked for Ray 
and/or Atlantic, came up with the lyric, which 
Ray proceeded to deck out in the gospel 
chords of an old religious hit, "Jesus Is All The 
World To Me". The fusion caused 

(church-going or not) who thought that gospel 
and blues should not be joined together. The 
—ord also ran into different (but perhaps not 


This is where the accepted Ray Charles 
story runs conclusively into fact: “I Got a 
Woman” truly did se ’’ “ ’ 


New Oleans the previous year, when Ray had 
helped arrange a session for the Specialty 
Label’s top bluesman, Guitar Slim (Eddie 


eer, led the band through a contrived slice 
I that was to earn Ray his first 
„ d I Say” is generally thought 

of as the creative high-point of the Atlantic 
years, but I find it almost ludicrous in its 
attempts to show what a good time is being 



„ as simply the most obvious. 
They also recorded him with Milt Jackson from 
,_ nd with Connie Kay on drums, just 
as ns ndu oeen before Ray was a star). By 
today’s standards, the resulting LP sounds 
like a prolonged doodle, but it gave artistic 
credibility to Ray’s career: this was jazz, not 
rock’n’roll. 

Ray was also recorded at the Newport Jazz 
Festival, setting the seal on his authenticity- 
anti indeed, the music was very powerful, 
particularly on a version of Nappy Brown's 
"The Right Time” on which Margie Hendricks 
almost sang Ray off the stage. Other sessions 
included woodwind and strings and a big-band 


at the mercy of women. Tracks like "Hide noi 
Hair”, "But on the Other Hand Baby” and 
“Them That Got” were witty and sophisticated 
blues. Then, in 1962, Ray made the decision 
which was to boost him into the superstar 

We’ve already seen that Ray had long held 
an affection for country music - he was by no 
means the only Southern black who had heard 
the Grand Ole Opry. Now, in 1962, he decided 
to pay tribute (or exploit) that affection with a 
whole LP of country songs. One track, “I Can't 


copies. The LP itself also became a r 
seller. Things carried on in the same vein in 
1963: two more country songs, “You Don't 
Know Me" and "Busted” (originally recorded 
by Johnny Cash) became Gold Discs. But 
where "Take These Chains” stuck closely to a 



and Otis Redding, w< 

This isn’t to say that Charles was left 
behind. If anything, his best country records 
were still to come. A pair of songs written by 
Buck Owens, “Crying Time” and “Together 


thwarted and then renewed. Whereas white 
singers tended to maudlinise such songs, the 
Ray Charles versions are austere, marred 
only by vocal backings that lack the heart of 
what the Raelets could do. 
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MILES DAVIS 

AND THE LIGHTHOUSE ALLSTARS 

“At Last”! 

This previously unissued album is a truly historic 
release. An unusual live West Coast recording, from 
the mid 50’s, featuring Miles backed by a band 
including Bud Shank, Bop Cooper & Max Roach. 



“This is Miles as you 've never heard him before ” 


Also available now 
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Available through 

Pinnacle, Making Waves, Counterpoint, 
The Cartel & Swift 
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ARTPEPPER 

“Art Pepper Meets The Rhythm Section” 
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JIMMY WOODS 
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Oui, mon ami! 

JASON WEISS 
steps out in the 
boulevards 
of Paris to 
bring you this 
guide to the 
jazz venues 
in the city 
where berets 
are always 


S ometimes jazz actually seems 

to be flourishing in Paris, though of 
course it's never enough. The clubs 
come and go as in any tenuous business, 
but until recently most have been taxed like 
full-fledged cabarets having live music. That 
any survive at all is the real wonder. 

Curiously, one of the clubs that has been 
around the longest is also the most 
adventurous. The Dunois is a small, relaxed 
loft-like spot that presents a wide range of 
music on Fridays through Mondays. In over 
f ive years they have become a real home for 
the avant-garde, while also presenting 
everything from classical to ethnic to computer 
musics, as well as musical theatre and their 
ongoing weekly contests between new 
groups. They even manage to fit in afternoon 
theatre shows for children. 

It is at the Dunois, for instance, that Werner 
X. Uehlinger of Hat Hut and Hat Art Records 
chose to present the new albums of the Mike 
Westbrook Orchestra, in March, and of the 
Rova Saxophone Quartet, in May. The club 
also likes to feature a particular musician in 
different settings for a few nights, such as 
they've done with British clarinettist Alan 
Hacker, with French bassist Joelle Leandre, 
with Steve Lacy and others. One night you 
might find Ramadolf's African Roots band, the 
next night you can hear Elton Dean. 

The Dunois is situated in one of Paris' outer 


seats only 150 people, and usually has a good 
regular crowd - also being one of the 
cheapest clubs. For additional diversion they 


high up, with videos of concerts and 

intermissions. Though funded in part by the 
city of Paris, “it is the curiosity of the public 
that is our real support," as Sylvain Torikian, 

is the New Morning. While iffeatures the 
bigger name acts, from Dollar Brand to Art 
Farmer to Phil Woods (though Steve Lacy is 
conspicuous by his absence - why hasn't the 
New Morning hired his group in a long time?), 
the club is also quite willing to explore other 

Lamine Konte and Djiby Soumare, Brazilian 
musicians Joao Bosco and Hermeto Pascoal, 
Turkish percussionist Okay Temiz's group 
Oriental Wind, and the young Parisian big 

orchestra, Bekummernis, one of the most 
exciting new bands around. 

across town from the Dunois, the New 
Morning was opened four years ago by Daniel 
and Alain Fahri. It too is loft-like, with a seating 

atmosphere around its small bistro tables. The 
cement walls are decorated with posters of 

a bimonthly exhibit of jazz-related paintings 
and photographs. Probably the biggest 
musicians' hang-out in Paris, the New 

and the two clubs often manage to share 


welcome, 
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Several other clubs are noteworthy for the ir 
particular offerings as well. The patio-bar of 
the Hotel Meridien presents for a week or two 
at a time some of the biggest names in 
American jazz, from Eddie Vinson to Cab 
Calloway s orchestra to Joe Newman. While 
most of the stars there use pick-up bands, it is 
an opportunity to hear some old favourites; the 
place can be a bit expensive, but the music 
can also be heard quite well outside the bar. 
Completely different is the Peniche 
Atmosphere, an old barge reconverted into a 
small concert hall below deck, which is docked 
through the year at several different quays in 
Paris. They feature mostly local jazz and 
African groups in an atmosphere that's. well, 
fun. Lastly, there are several clubs in central 
Paris, all open till the wee hours on the rue des 
Lombards. The Sunset, a reconverted wine- 
cellar, is the most jazz-oriented, featuring 
Christian Escoude and Gordon Beck in recent 
months. The Baiser Sale is mostly a blues and 
jazz-rock club, but with a nice ambience one 
floor up. And while it isn't exactly a jazz spot, 
somebody or other might like to know that the 
Trottoirs de Buenos Aires exists. Five nights a 
week tangos and other Argentine music can 
be heard in a cafe-concert setting. 

For three years now there has also been a 
fine ongoing series of jazz concerts on 
Sunday afternoons at the American Center. 
Situated in the Montparnasse area of Paris, 
the American Center is a privately-funded 
cultural Institution that promotes exchanges in 
the performing arts. Since the spring of 1982 
its executive director, Henry Pillsbury, has had 
the good sense of hiring Mike Zwerin to 
coordinate the series, whose idea it was. 
Three concerts per season (twelve a year) are 
presented, and what is particularly 
encouraging is that it is the centre's own 
membership - students in the language. 


dance or theatre classes there - that make up 
the majority of listeners at this popular series. 
Zwerin likes to book American musicians as 
often as he can but still keeps the palette 
thoroughly international. Some of the 
highlights: Barre Phillips/Michel Portal duo, 
Christian Escoude/Jimmy Gourley/Hal Singer, 
Steve Lacy and Oliver Johnson with Brion 
Gysin, Burton Greene with Zwerin on 
trombone, Barry Altschul's quartet with Glenn 
Ferris on trombone, Paul Bley solo, the 
Quatuor de Saxophones, Alan Silva's new 
sextet, and most recently, Anthony Braxton in 
solo and quartet. In late spring, Zwertn also 
inaugurated the Interplay series, a pair of duo 
concerts on three successive nights, 
combining a wide range of jazz voices, such 
as Benny Water with Alain Jeanmarie or 
Joachim Kuhn with Francois Jeanneau. The 
American Center had been very active in jazz, 
if less organized, in the late 1960s and early 
1970s,whenmanyofthe AACM and other 
musicians living in Paris then would perform 
there; Braxton himself notes that “it was 
important to the very direction of my life" at 
that period. 

And while the Jazz Festival de Paris has 
now survived five years, there is a newer 
festival spread much further over time and 
space and even musical taste. The Banlieues 
Bleues festival, for the second year this past 
January and February, offered four weeks of 
concerts in suburbs on all sides of Paris. 
Supported in part by the individual cities in 
which the music was presented, as well as by 
the Ministry of Culture and other 
organizations, this had to be one of the most 
exciting festivals anywhere. 

Banlieues Bleues featured four premieres: 
“Tableaux Phoniques Pour Erik Satie”, in 
which Tony Coe, Alan Hacker, Steve 
Beresford, Phil Wachsman, and others offered 


the recent album released by Nato Records; 
Henri Texier's fine quartet featuring 
saxophonist Louis Sdavis, with special guest 
Steve Swallow; trombonists George Lewis 
and Yves Robert's nonet; and the Didier 
Levallet/Tony Oxley double quartet. Other 
highlights included an enthusiastically 
received concert by Lacy’s Sextet, Brian 
Melvin with Jaco Pastorius, Martial Solal in 
solo and big band, the Gunter Sommer 
Quartet, the Clark Terry Quintet, the delightful 
Argentine-inflected trios of Mosalini/ 
Beytelman/Caratini and Azzola/Caratini/ 
Fosset, and a superb evening of Pierre 
Dorge's New Jungle Orchestra and Sam 
Rivers' Rivbea Orchestra. In addition, there 
was a whole programme of jazz-related films 
going on all over the place. Strange to think 
that a festival of this magnitude can't be 
happening within the city itself. A large 
measure of congratulations and appreciation 
is due to the organizers of the Banlieues 
Bleues festival! 


Dunois, 28rueDunois, 75013 Paris; 

New Morning, 7 rue des Petites-Ecuries, 

Meridien, 81 bd Gouvion-St.Cyr, 75017Paris; 
Peniche Atmosphere, Port St.Bernard, by the 
Jardin des Plantes (tel. 607-62-00,806-69- 
94); 

Sunsef, 60 rue des Lombards, 75001 Paris; 
Baiser Sale, 58 rue des Lombards, 75001 

Trottoirsde Buenos Aires, 37 rue des 
Lombards, 75001 Paris; 

American Center, 261 bd. Raspail, 75014 

Banlieues Bleues, Service Culture!, Parc 
Louis Armand, 93270 Sevran. 



Our unique rental scheme 
offers 4 months on a good 
alto sax for £50 (tenor £60) 
which is refunded if you 
purchase. 

BEST DISCOUNTS. STOCKS & SERVICE 
on all woodwind & brass instruments. 

Also many secondhand eg:- 



JOHN MYATT WOODWIND 

55 Nightingale Road, Hitchin, Herts. 


Jazz Rock & Studio Music 

Summer School 
at 

Guildhall School of Music & Drama 
LONDON 

Sunday 4 August - Friday 9 August 85 
Director, Scott Stroman 

“An exciting new workshop for creative 
musicians of all ages” 

Tutors will include... 

Tony Coe, Phil Lee, Norman Winstone, 
John Taylor, Don Rendell, Lionel Grigson, 
Henry Thomas, Brian Abrahams, Chris Albert 

* Plus Weeklong Arrangers Workshop 

* Recording Engineers Workshop 

* Professional 16 Track Studio in use at all times 

Administrator - CHERYL KING 
2 LORDSHIP PARK 
LONDON N16 
01-800 5684 
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COOLSPOOLS 

GREG MURPHY begins a regular 
look at Jazz on video and risks 
eyestrain over the Kay Jazz 
collection. 
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THAT JUST WON’T STOP 
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THREE WEEKS OF 


NEW MUSK AT THE 
BLOOMSBURY THEATRE 


,♦ LAIBACH 

AGNES BERNELLE 
OSCAR MCLENNAN 
',>♦ FRANK CHICKENS+ mark springer 
REGULAR MUSIC 

+ LOL COXHILL & STEVE MILLER 

> s DAGMAR KRAUSE 

^ + LOL COXHILL & BRIAN GODDING 

^ a 4 JAMES + THE ART HAMMER DUO 
» CAROLINE NOH 

+ DENISE BLACK &the kray sisters 
* + MORAZBRUFORD 

PATRICK MORAZ ♦ BILL BRUFORD 

** ^ THE MICHAEL NYMAN GROUP 
EVAN PARKER & DEREK BAILEY 
DAVID THOMAS & the pedestrians 
LINDSAY COOPER'S MUSIC 


FOR FILMS + philminton 
* THE KATE WESTBROOK 
ENSEMBLErevenge suite 

V WITH LINDSAY COOPER 


DOORS OPEN 7.30pm ♦ SHOWS BEGIN 8.00pm 
PLEASE PHONE THE BOX OFFICE FOR A 
COPY OF THE FULL FESTIVAL BROCHURE. 



Festival Director: David Jones Festival Publicist: Mel Bell 
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HOOP 

refusal of membership he is plunged deeper 
into the labyrinth while the musical score 
becomes louder and more insistent. However, 
even in Fleischer cartoons, happy endings are 
the order of the day - all the hooded figures 
turn out to be Betty and the over joyed Bimbo 
is quite content to be a member after all. 

Bimbo’s Initiation is often cited by animation 
historians as the first of what have been 
termed the Fleischers' “Cartoons Noir” and it 
is certainly symbolic of a black period in 
America's history. However, musically it had 
not yet reached the sound' that translated the 
^Aspirin Age", the slimy under-belly of the 

pairing of musical director Lou Fleischer and 
big band leader Cab Calloway in Minnie The 
Moocher (1932) that the Fleischer brothers 
learned to take the sound of the era and turn it 
into the surreal visual fantasies that made 
them famous. 

Minnie The Moocher was one of the best 
things ever to happen to the Fleischer Studio - 
the cartoon was a hit and Calloway's music 
seemed to inspire the artists to all-time heights 
of creativity. It also provided them with licence 
to expand their scope by utilizing Calloway's 
lyrics which tended to be written in Harlem 
Slang. The famous Calloway line “You gotta 
kick the gong, to get along with me" would 
never have made it to the cinemas if it had 
been translated into its English meaning of 
“you must take cocaine if you want to be my 
girl", and likewise surreal and symbolic visuals 
had to be used as interpretation. A direct shot 
of drug use was out of the question I 

Minnie the Moocher is a masterpiece from 
start to finish, both musically and visually. It 
opens with a Calloway trumpet improvisation 
medley of “Minnie the Moocher” and “St 
James Infirmary Blues", probably played by 
Doc Cheatham (the film's credits only give 
Calloway's name), and then launches into a 
sleazy parody of the Ruth Etting hit “Mean To 
Me" before we go into the main number, 
"Minnie the Moocher". In the film, Betty as 
Minnie lives a miserable existence with a 
nagging Jewish father. A spate of brutality 
from him prompts her plaintive rendering of 
the “Mean To Me” parody in which she 
declares “I'll go eat worms and then I’ll die" 
but instead she rings Smokey Joe (played by 
Bimbo) and the two of them decide to elope. 

As the terrified pair make their escape they 
suddenly find themselves in an unreal world 
which has all the trappings of a cocaine trip. 
Calloway appears to take up the vocal lead of 
the song in the form of a disembodied walrus, 
and everything starts to go wrong for the 
fugitives. Ghosts and goblins flit through the 
air and inanimate objects come aggressively 

This was the first time that a cartoon had 
ever involved a subject like cocaine addiction 

because it camouflaged its meanings under its 
blanket of Harlem slang (in later years 
Calloway actually published his Hipsters 
Dictionary, a tongue-in-cheek guide to his 
lyrics intended for white fans!) However, more 
importantly, it forged a firm link between 
Calloway and the Fleischers and it wasn't long 
before he soft-shoe-shuffled his way back to 
their studio to record the sound-track for what 
has become one of the classic cartoon shorts 
of all time, Betty Boop's Snow White (1933), 
made four years before Disney made 
animation history with the feature length Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs (an interesting 
snippet - Grim Natwick, the animator who 


created Betty Boop for the Fleischers was the 
same man who animated Snow White in 
Disney's feature!) 

Disney’s Snow White is a version of the 
Grimms' fairytale, the Fleischers' Snow White 
is about cocaine! In fact, the very name Snow 
White is a pun on the Harlem word “snow" 
meaning cocaine powder. The main number 
of the film, Calloway's “St James' Infirmary 
Blues”, is about a boy going down to the 
morgue at St James' Infirmary to see his girl’s 
body after she has taken an overdose. 

There's no plot or story as such, just a half 
hearted attempt at retelling some of the 
Grimm story by way of an introduction to the 
long fantasy scene in the "Haunted Cave" 
where the dwarfs take Snow White’s body. 

The film opens with a jazz improvisation of 
Sammy Lerner's Betty Boop Theme (Sammy 
also wrote the now legendary "Popeye" 
theme) which incorporates strains of “Minnie 
the Moocher" and then goes into a witty 
parody of" I Sent A Letter To My Love" as 
Betty (as Snow White) arrives at her step- 
mama's palace to challenge her Magic Mirror 
warbling “I've heard about your looking glass, 
looking glass, looking glass". The mirror, a 
cheeky looking item with face and hands and 
a tendency to steal kisses, of course declares 
Betty “fairest in the place" and the queen 
decides to get rid of the competition there and 
then - Betty is taken to be beheaded by two 
palace guards (Bimbo and KoKo). However, 
Betty launches into a schmaltzy version of 
Ralph Rainger's “Here Lies Love" (from 
Paramount's The Big Broadcast) and melts 
the hearts of her would-be executioners. 

There follows a very fast resume of the rest of 
the story in dumb-show while the soundtrack 
treats us to an instrumental of the Crosby hit 
"Please" (also from The Big Broadcast ) 
during which time Betty gets caught up in a 
giant snowball, falls in a frozen lake and 
comes out in a block of ice which just so 
happens to be shaped like a glass coffin and 
just so happens to slide into a cottage 
belonging to seven rather bemused looking 
dwarfs (there is a sign outside just in case we 
miss the point). 

The dwarfs obligingly take the coffin to the 
Mystery Cave and KoKo, Bimbo and the 
queen (now a witch) follow as the soundtrack 
starts on the introduction of “St James 
Infirmary Blues". The queen turns KoKo into a 
ghost-like creature who immediately starts to 
pace in Calloway's famous strut as he takes 
up the vocal lead (this effect was created by a 
technique known as Rotoscoping - invented 
by Max Fleischer in 1915 - whereby live- 
action footage of Cab was traced by the 
animators to give a perfect imitation of him in 
the finished cartoon.) 

The fantasy scene that follows has to be 
seen to be believed. As the creature sings his 
song an eerie tapestry of ghostly tableaux 
appear in the gloom of the cave behind him. 
Each tableau represents a line of lyric and 
they run in sync with the song. (On closer 
examination the ghostly figures and skeletons 
turn out to be caricatures of Calloway and his 
band.) All ends happily as normal: KoKo is 
restored to his own shape at the end of the 
song, Betty is freed from her coffin and Bimbo 
puts a fitting end to the queen. 

The link with Calloway was now firmly 
established but the Fleischers continued to 
experiment with soundtracks from other 
performers. In 1932 another jazz giant had 
been over to their studios to make I it Be Glad 
When You're Dead, You Rascal You-Louis 


Armstrong. Like Snow White, I'll Be Glad 
When You're Dead has very little story-line but 

collection of tunes with one main number at 
the end, but an extended version of the title 
song, rather like a twelve-inch single. It is a 
real jazz-lover’s delight with live action 
footage of a young Satchmo and Band, as well 
as some cheeky caricatures of them in the 
animated scenes. Basically the plot consists 
of Betty, Bimbo and KoKo on safari, Betty is 
kidnapped by cannibals and KoKo and Bimbo 
have to rescue her. The music has a semi- 
improvised flavour, a sort of hot and heavy 
drumbeat yvith a vocal refrain by Armstrong, 
his face appearing disembodied in the sky to 
menace a fleeing Bimbo and KoKo. 

Calloway returned to the studio once again 
in 1933 to record The Old Man of the 
Mountains, which was to be his last cartoon 
for the Fleischers although his music for "Scat 
Song" was used for the sound-track of Betty 
Boop's Trial in 1934. 

Old Man of the Mountains is a disappointing 
cartoon in many ways, the highlight being Mae 
Questal’s duet with Calloway in the title 
number. What is really wrong with this film is 
that it is toq "trad" cartoon (ie Disneyesque!) 
and not the normal Fleischer quasi-abstract 
visual accompaniment to music. However, it 
was still considered strong stuff in some 
quarters and, in 1937, when Betty Boop and 
Popeye cartoons were licensed for home 
movie release, the only heavy jazz title to slip 
through the net in Britain was Old Man of the 
Mountains, although as late as 1957 the 
Pathdscope company still had it listed in their 
catalogue as “not suitable for exhibition to 
children". I think this was due to the Old Man's 
lecherous behaviour towards Betty (again a 
Rotoscoped Calloway) during their famous 
duet than from any knowledge of Harlem 
slang or gong-kicking af Pathdscope! 

Today the jazz cartoon is virtually forgotten 

mouldering in the film archives of Hollywood. 
They are ignored by jazz historians, unheard 
of by most enthusiasts and to all intents and 
purposes lost for ever. 

Perhaps people think of them as something 
for children and nothing else. But in the early 
days of cinema there was no such thing as 
cartoons for children - they were made for the 
adult general audience as an important part of 
the programme just as comic strips such as 
Bristow or Andy Capp fill an important role in 
our newspapers today. However, by the mid- 
thirties such institutions as the National Legion 
of Decency started interfering in Hollywood. 
Cartoons, they decided, were far too popular 
with children and should be made “suitable” 
for them. That was the end of Betty Boop's 

Discography 

BETTY BOOP Original Motion Picture 
Soundtracks. 

BETTY BOOP Scandals of 1974. 

Both the above from George Garabedian, 
California. Both deleted. 

CAB CALLOWAY Kicking the Gong Around 
(Living Era AJA 5013). 

CAB CALLOWAY Minnie the Moocher (RCA 
INTS 5121) 
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JAZZ & SWING 

THE RECORD CENTRE, 
45/46 LOVEDAY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM B4 6NR 
Tel: 021 359 7399 

TUES THROUGH TO SAT 9.30am - 5.30pm 


EXTENSIVE STOCKS 
IMPORTS • BARGAINS • SECONDHANDS 
FREE LISTS 

(please forward return postage) 


MAIL-ORDER A SPECIALITY 



FOOTNOTES* 

The Demon Drummer of Cuba 

DANIEL PONCE 
SONIDO DE LONDRES 
Brazilian Breakers 
CAPOEIRA 
MONDAY 8 JULY 

- 0O0- 

THE ANNIE WHITEHEAD BAND 
PHOENIX DANCE COMPANY 
Jazz Dancers IDJ 
TUESDAY 9 JULY 

8.00pm Tickets £4 (£2 Concessions 
’TWO NIGHTS OF LIVE MUSIC & DANCE 
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STILL MILES, 
TIME AFTER TIME 


RICHARD COOK takes two Davis 
records, a quarter-century apart, 
into custody. 
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FOUR DECADES 
OF A RED HOT BAND 


RICHARD COOK boxes clever as the 
reissue programmes put up their 
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links, and it's peculiar to find the grotesque 
blurting of Fess Williams on the same record 
as Teddy Hill's "King Porter Stomp", with the 
twenty-year-old Dizzy Gillespie getting 
cautiously out of order. 

Neatly enough, the earliest track on Duke 
56/62 is the 1956 Newport rendition of “Black 
And Tan Fantasy”. In place of the gauche 
melancholy of 1927, this one - including 
Falstaffian outbursts from Cat Anderson and 
Quentin Jackson - is oily, even comedic. It 
starts two sets of purportedly unissued or rare 
tracks from Ellington's fruitful period with 
Columbia, and the four sides are a fascinating 
cache of notes and offcuts from an inhumanly 
prolific workbench. 

It's heavily inconsistent. Tracks usually stay 
unissued for a good reason, and there's a fair 
degree of filler here. Brief episodes like 
"A-Flat Minor” and “Track 360” are no more 
than polished fragments; “When I Trilly With 
My Filly" is about as undistinguished as its 
title; and the twinnings with Basie's band in 
“One More Once” and "Hoss Flat” remain a 
dumb idea. A more important disappointment 
is “Piano Improvisations", ten minutes of 
Ellington alone with Jimmy Woode and Sam 
Woodyard which is as idle a conclave of 
doodlings as one could imagine. This is the 
great man warming up in his most transparent 

oblique versions of “All The Things You Are", 
where the same trio explore a mood of 

Padding aside, there are enough 
marvellous things to make both volumes 
valuable. “Feet Bone” is a dazzling display of 
what Duke could do with nothing more than a 
series of riffs: each section takes a turn, and 
the textures are amazingly acrid. Three 
different tries at “Lullaby Of Birdland” yield a 
trio of definitive versions, with Clark Terry - 
frequently forgotten as an Ellingtonian - in 

Jungle Suite” is a witty piece of programme 
music, and the exotic “Matumbe" a useful 
addenda to “A Drum Is A Woman”. And there 
are stray baubles like “The Waiter”, a low- 
lidded slouch that proves to be a fine vehicle 
for Paul Gonsalves' hooded ruminations on 

Gonsalves was arguably the most 
interesting soloist Ellington ever had. In an 
institution that had to subsist on a familiar 
repertoire, Gonsalves’ tenor is always the 
fresh lick, the renewing of surprise. He had 
Webster's wryness but his furry, sweet, 
singing sound could be Lestorian; his solos 
are a profusion of fast melodic slides that 
could sound tentative and insistent, 
simultaneously. All this makes Featuring Paul 
Gonsalves essential and unique: a 1962 date, 
apparently impromptu, where Duke decided to 
feature his tenorman as the only soloist on a 
programme of trusted Ellingtonia. 

Gonsalves rose magnificently to the 
occasion. “Paris Blues" becomes a rapid, 
purposeful arrangement of a discursive theme 
that the soloist twists through famously; 
"Ready, Go” has him piling up blues phrases 
with an apparently reckless abandon that still 
resolves for the climax; "Take The A Train" 
comes up miraculously bright, with a gorgeous 
cadenza; and "Happy-Go-Lucky Local" is a 
train picture that affords Gonsalves' most 
intimate breathings, notes husking down into 

unobtrusive bits of Duke's hand: sample the 
countervoices on “C Jam Blues". 

Twenty-three years on, we re just lucky 
so-and-so's to hear it at last. 


SOUND 


KENNY WHEELER 
Double, Double You 
(ECM1262) 

Recorded: New York - May, 
1983. 

Kenny Wheeler (tpt, flg-hrn); 
Mike Brecker (ts); John Taylor 
(p); Dave Holland (b); Jack de 
Johnette (d). 



DAVE HOLLAND QUINTET 

Jumpin’ In 

(ECM1269) 

Recorded: Ludwigsburg - 
October, 1983. 

Dave Holland (b, cello); Steve 
Coleman (as, fit); Kenny Wheeler 
(tpt, pocket tpt, crnt, flg-hrn); 
Julian Priester (tbn); Steve 
Ellington (d). 

Both Dave Holland and Kenny Wheeler have 
in the past seemed easier with other people's 
compositions than with their own. Wheeler in 
particular was apt to drift into the kind of 



Here, though, both have produced albums 
as leaders which reflect their full dual potential 
as performers and writers. In the opening 
“Foxy Trot” on Double, Double You. Wheeler 
opens his shoulders into one of the most 
exuberant, least introspective solos we have 
heard from him so far. Ironically, it is the rest of 
the band which sounds reserved, notably 
John Taylor and Jack de Johnette. Mike 
Brecker has emerged as an able and often 
surprisingly subtle jazz soloist. The rock/ 
fusion posturing seems to be behind him and 
the music he now produces has a convinced 
and convincing edge that was missing from 
his Brecker Brothers outings. 

more immediately recognisable territory to 
longer-standing Wheelerians, but even there 
there are gestures and flourishes that 

(almost) title track “W.W." opens with a 
passionate trumpet/sax fanfare and develops 
into a love song that retains enough ambiguity 
to keep it at least head and shoulders above 
schmaltz. 

The second side avoids anticlimax by the 
width of a few well-weighted solos, but it's a 
less happy performance, rather obviously 
medleyed, without much sense of dramatic 
development. The playing, from all five, is 
immaculate. Whatever else, it shows off 
Wheeler's interest in small group 
arrangement. 

Kenny Wheeler turns up again at the head 
of Dave Holland's quintet outing, Jumpin'In. 


As the title suggests, the tempo is up a notch 
or two and the use of the third horn in place of 
piano gives the whole a looser, edgier feel 
than the Wheeler album. It also puts greater 
demand on Holland’s bass and drummer 
Steve Ellington to hold things together. The 
title track uses an urgent, excitable attack that 
at first hearing disguises the subtlety of the 
writing. It's perhaps no accident that Holland 
should have dedicated this album to the 
memory of his great fellow bassist Charles 

There was no tougher act to follow. Mingus 
quotes are kept to a sensible minimum, but 
the feel, despite the German provenance, but 
probably because of the stiffening of American 
talent, is blacker and gutsier than Holland has 
attempted on record before. All the residual 
conservatory inflections have gone. 

It might be asked if the justly famous ECM 
treatment was right for this set. It works fine on 
more atmospheric cuts like “Sunrise", with its 
cello and flute passages, but the remainder 
call for a rawer, harder take. But why quibble? 
Two excellent albums by important 
contemporaries. 

Brian Morton 

JOE PASS, J.J. JOHNSON 
We’ll Be Together Again 
(Pablo 2310-911) 

Recorded: Hollywood-26 
October, 1983. 

J.J. Johnson (tbn); Joe 
Pass (g). 


JOE PASS 

Live At Long Beach City College 
(Pablo Live 2308-239) 

Recorded: Long Beach - 20 
January, 1984. 

Joe Pass (solo g). 




no doubt, in this writer's opinion, that to fully 
appreciate Pass' artistry you really need to 
hear him playing solo - preferably in live 
performance. Live At Long Beach, his latest 
from Pablo, affords the listener ample 
opportunity to do both. 

Playing mostly finger-style - as he does 
during such unaccompanied ventures- Pass 
has few rivals these days. He can sustain 
interest over fairly lengthy solos - like his 
so-called “Duke Ellington Sophisticated Lady 


genuinely creative way. He also manages to 
reinvest oldies like “All The Things You Are" 


and “Bluesette" with a freshness and sparkle 
that does not always seem possible. For a 
“Honeysuckle Rose” request, he chooses the 
beboppers' variation on same - “Scrapple 
From the Apple” - producing a superlative 
series of variations of his own. Monk's 
“ 'Round Midnight” is treated with particular 
sensitivity. Using a plectrum, Pass' blues¬ 
playing (“Blues Dues", “Blues In G", both JP 
originals) is not too profound, but is 


The LP with Johnson is extraordinary. 
Perhaps one of the most unusual 
combinations of jazz instrumentation yet 
devised, We'll Be Together is a real success, 
primarily because of the sensitivity and 

fact that they sustain - beautifully - over two 
full sides of the album is due as much as 
anything to a mutually creative spirit, the 
advanced sense of dynamics shown by both, 
and an almost telepathic rapport. 
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THE WRITE PLACE 


BIRD BUFF 

Some ornithological corrections and 
comments: 

P.31 Col.1: . almost every Parker 

true enough, but they forgot takes six-nine 
of “Marmaduke”. These were later issued 

Col.2: . there are two public versions 

on record (of ‘Night In Tunisia’)..." - there 

on which Bird plays the lead but does not 
solo): 1) early 1948 at the Three Deuces 
(Prestige 24009 and OJC), 2) 1947 at 
Carnegie Hall (Raulette) and 3) 1952 at 
Carnegie Hall (Columbia, out of print) - 
these are all very fine and should not be 
overlooked. 

Col.2: “‘My Little Suede Shoes’... 
unavailable elsewhere (than on the 
Rockland recording).” - “Suede Shoes" 
was recorded commercially for Verve 
(ref.p.34, col.1). There is also an excellent 
version (Boston, 1953) on Phoenix Jazz 10. 

Col.2: “evidence is that he simply walked 
on stage and took control, with superb 
solos on... ‘Four Brothers’, especially in 
the bridge.” (Odd that he was not familiar 
with one of the most talked-about and 
listened-to records of the time. On top of 
that, the record was four years old!) And, 
the recording is from August 1951, not 

P.34 Col.3: “Parker... was very willing 
to co-operate when the idea (of recording 
with strings) was mooted.” Norman Granz 
has said in more than one interview that 
Parker actually “bugged” him for a session 
with strings. (Ref.p.27, col.1). 

Col.3: Just my opinion, but I find 
Carroll’s arrangements superior to 

P.38 Col.2: Record no. three (also p.18, 
col.2) was recorded on June 30,1950, not 
in 1949, as the LP jacket states. 

PP.29-30: Why couldn’t Jeff Tempo have 
expressed himself with a pointed caption 
under the altered photo instead of ranting 
like a junior LeRoi Jones? He deserves to 
be slapped by Benjamin David Goodman 
himself. We in America have to learn about 
and appreciate your kings. Please respect 

Greg Murphy should seek out the March, 
1975 issue of Jan Journal and read Chris 
Sheridan’s “Chasin' the Bird”. I owe a lot to 
this article. 

I like your magazine. Anybody doing a 
good job of covering Bird, Stockhausen, 
and Suso in a single issue is “okiedoke” by 

Seth G. Markow, Honolulu. 


AND THIS WEEK’S NUMBER ONE 


Normally I find The Wire an enjoyable and 
helpful paper, but I’m really not sure that 
the trend to top-tennism of “Essential 
(bold letters) Coltrane” in issue 15 helps 
the music or the reader. 

I assume that most Wire readers already 


• know their Coltrane, if only in a 
rudimentary fashion, and are therefore not 
really interested in somebody else’s top 
ten. The uninitiated might have preferred a 
page of intelligent comment to illustration 
of jackets accompanied by five-line 
- - -’-“i incisive criticism 


The tendency to catalogue and 
hierarchise is a great disservice to th 
world of music. I can only hope that a 
ne Coltrane listener, having 


David Ayres, Southampton 
Fair comment, David. I tike looking at charts - 
which are fun if you don 'I take them too 


BARGAIN SCHMARGAIN 


I still recall those halcyon days of a distant 
hot summer when The Wire buzzed at our 
doors with a first edition brimming with 
Messianic zeal to promote the all- 
important message that the most vital part 
of jazz and improvised music was the 
musician. Without his or her continuing 
creativity, we should all be gathered round 
an increasingly mortified corpse of a 
music whose glories lay in an ever more 
distant past (Strewth! - Literary Ed.) 

However, like it or not, one matter above 

creativity, and^hat is the economic means 
to support himself/herself and, where 
relevant, a family. No amount of kind or 
profoundly understanding words will buy 
bread. Ask J.J. Johnson why he worked for 
the U.S. Post Office - or Lee Konitz why he 
took up gardening. I therefore fail to see 
how protecting musicians livelihoods can 
possibly be served by an article like “The 
Wire’s Guide To Bargains” (March). 

I think your readers should be informed 
that the labels drooled over so naively by 
the two intrepid contributors include the 
worst examples of piracy in the record 
industry. Judged even on technical terms 
alone, the product of some is relatively 

The “remarkable” Joker series is 
especially notable for careless transfers 

noise and other sound quality problems 

encountered. More to the point, I have 
never met any musician who has received 
a penny’s (cent’s?) royalties from such a 

One thing these labels do have in 
common - with the exception of Charlie 
Parker Records, itself a label consistently 
undercut by less scrupulous operators - is 
that none has ever originated a recording by 
any jazz artists. 

It is worth remembering that recordings are 
a useful source of “upfront” money for many 



OLD BORES’ CORNER 


the London Standard and the Sunday 
Times for his poorly attended and coolly 
received concert on the opening night of 

myself and Derek Jewell as having “lost all 
credibility among jazz musicians”. Would 
he have said so, I wonder, if we had raved 

Taking a full page in this worthy journal 
to state his case - which seems to be that 
everything he does deserves more 
financial support and will only displease 
Thatcherites and four-to-the-bar fuddy 
duddies - only proves what I told him after 
the concert: there’s no such thing as bad 

musician for more than four years, Hiardly 
need to be told that the economic 
recession is bad news for jazz musicians 
and just about everybody else. However, 
that has nothing to do with good music. 
The true creators of great jazz have all 

likely to experience, and none of them, 
from Jelly Roll Morton to John Coltrane, 
was ever in receipt of an Arts Council 

9 Of course everyone must do the best 
they can, but I suspect that what really 
worries Collier about those reviews is that 
if his access to public funds dries up, the 
actual public demand for his music might 

And if that sounds like a lesson in 

something really ought to be done to curb 
the spiralling inflation of Collier's ego. 

Jack Massarik, London 
“More than four years", eh? We await your 
working memoirs with eagerness, Jack- RC. 
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NEW FROM QUARTET: 
THE REAL STORY OF 
BACK MUSICIAN HARLEM 




"SrSSCZ! 




2ND M.U./CAPITAL WEEK AT 
RONNIE SCOTT’S 

JULY 8TH-13TH 






10 61) 
WKINS 


SLUE DEVILS 
!Z (complete version) 

ERS OF RAIN; 


D WITHIN 24 HOURS 


L, ROCHESTER. KENT. ME1 3HG 
AY (0634) 405698 


JAZZ BOOKS FROM 
THE DAVID & CHARLES BOOKSHOP 
36 CHILTERN STREET 
tam session LONDON W1M 1PH 
Tel. 01-486 6959 
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FOLLOWING EXTENSIVE 
CONSUMER DEMAND 


F-rt*,!.mw*777rw 


FANTASTIC COLLECTION 


AMERICAN 




CLASSICS 


SUPERB VALUE AT 
AROUND £2.99 


BLP 30130 
BLP 30133 
BLP 30134 

BLP 30135 
BLP 30136 
BLP 30137 
BLP 30138 

BLP 30139 
BLP30141 


DON BYAS 'ANTHROPOLOGY 
BILL COLEMAN-BEN WEBSTER 
SWINGIN’IN LONDON 
BARNEY KESSEL - STEPHANE GRAPPELLI 
UMEHOUSEBLUES 

SAMMY PRICE • BARRELHOUSE& BLUES 
TEDDY WILSON •MOONGLOW 
JOHNNY GRIFFIN 
YOU LEAVE ME BREATHLESS 
OSCAR PETTIFORD • BLUE BROTHERS 
CLIFF JACKSON •CAROLINA SHOUT 
BEN WEBSTER •DUKES IN BED 
PAUL GONSALVES-RAY NANCE 
JUST A S/TT/N’S A ROCKIN' 

DOLLAR BRAND 'THIS IS DOLLAR BRAND 
THELONIUS MONK -THEMAN I LOVE 

All IN ORIGINAL PACKAGING FOR 
TIE JAZZ COLLECTOR ANO TIE EVER 
GROWING NEW MARKET 
OF JAZZ LOVERS 





• ASt YOUR LOCAL RECORD SHIP 10 ORDER FROM COUHTEHPOIHI DISTRIBUTION ITD. 
WHARF ROAD. STRATFORD. LONDON El 5 2SU. TELEPHONE 01-555 4321 
OH CONTACT BLACK [ION, IICASTLENAU. BARNES. LONDON SWT3. TELEPHONE 01-741 3601 





























374 GRAYS INN ROAD LONDON WC1X 8BB 
01 278 8623 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SMALL SELECTION OF OUR STOCK. 
PLEASE ADD POSTAGE AS INDICATED 



SPECIAL OFFER BOOK 


We have bought the entire remaining stocks on this book and are 
able to offer it at a very special price. 

It is the new, enlarged edition published in 1981. “Jazz In The 
Movies" is the most thorough reference guide ever attempted on the 
work of jazz musicians for cinema and television. It includes nearly 
4000 films, TV movies and TV series in which jazz and blues 
musicians either appear on screen or contribute to the soundtrack. 

All major, jazz names are indexed and the book is illustrated with 
80 rare stills. 


Paperback - £3.50 + £1.00 P&P 
Hardback - £7.00 + £1.00 P&P 


CLIFFORD JORDAN/JUNIOR C< 


• DEBUT (Limited Edition) - £12.50 

W32 ADA MOORE: Jazz Workshop. Vol 3 (DPL 15) - w/La Porta. Farlow, 


W3 DAVID MURRAY BIG BAND: Live At “Sweet Basil”, Vol 1 (BSR 00 
W4 NEW AIR: Live At Montreal lot Fest (BSR 0084) 

W5 WORLD SAXOPHONE QUARTET: Live In Zurich (BSR 007) 

• BLUE NOTE (Digitally remastered) - E5.85 
W6 JIMMY SMITH: The Sermon (BST 84011) 

W7 CANNONBALL ADDERLEY: Somethin' Else (BST 
wn aht BLAKEY: Night At '< ”*”■ ■» ■=- 

Sk ."& JAZZ_* J 

." e Takes (BST 84428) 


SCOT: Relaxed Piano Moods (DLP 16) - wd 
BURTON QUARTER Real Life Hits (1293) 

J d P ' anS "‘(1288) 


ID TORN/G. GORDON: Bi 




- ... . (BST 81521) 

... . - ...... MESSENGERS: The Big Beal (BST 84029) 

W10 CLIFFORD BROWN: Alternate Takes (BST 84428) 

..... —...-BAND/VOICES: A New Persf 

--Train (BST 81577) 

- ... (BST84 


sst Udd^ans (1284) 

war EBERHARD WEBER/JAN GARBAREK:- 

• EKAPA - £6.25 

W38 ABDULLAH IBRAHIM/CARLOS WARD: 


DONALD B) 




JACKIE McLEAN: Tippin' The Scales (BST 8442 
HANK MOBLEY: Far Away Lands (BST 84425) 
THELONIOUS MONK: Genius Of Modern Music. Vo 
LEE MORGAN: Delightfulee (BST 84243) 

LEE MORGAN: The Rajah (BST 84426) 

FATS NAVARRO: The Fabulous, Vol 1 (BST/81531) 
BUD POWELL: The Amazing, Vol 1 (BST/81503) 
SONNY ROLLINS: Vol 1 (BST 81542) 

WAYNE SHORTER: Juju (BST 84182) 


en Voyage w/ George Cables, et 


iociety (4090) - w/Charlie Rouse. 


W46 M BOOM (w ^ 

• UPTOWN-Hjlf SAHEB 
W49 CHARLIE ROUSE (w/F 
..... -ALGRE 


BUDDY TATE/AL GREY: Jt 


The Village Vanguard (SN 10 
I't Happen... (SN 1098) 

D RODNEY): Social Call (UP 27.18) 


Hundreds of special offers are available by post or in the shop. 
Remember we have the largest selection of jazz in the country - 
thousands of secondhand LPs and current releases including 
Japanese and US imports. 


Please send SAE for listings of Jazz on Video. We now offer a rental 
service to shop customers - £1.50 per tape overnight, £3 for 3 days. 


We stock most currently available jazz titles, including imports. 
Please send SAE for up to date lists. 


If you wish to receive a cdpy of our latest lists please send a SAE. 
Please make cheques/POs payable to "Mole Jazz". « 
ACCESS/BARCLAYCARD/DINERS CLUB/AMERICAN EXPRESS 
accepted. 

Postage and packing - UK 1 LP 90p; 2 LPS £1.25; 3 LPs £1.50; 4 
LPs £1.75; 5 LPs or more £2. 

OVERSEAS: will advise when order received. 

N.B. When calculating postage count double albums as two LPs. 






